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IMMEDIATE EXPERIENCE? 


HERE is probably no issue more pivotal and vital in the current 

discussion of logical problems than the. issue raised in the 
claim of the pragmatist, most ably set forth and defended by Mr. 
Dewey, that there is a fundamental dichotomy in experience be- 
tween that which is simply had, enjoyed, appreciated, immediately 
given, and that which is inferential, instrumental, an affair of knowl- 
edge. The conviction inspiring this paper is the feeling that the 
issue has become so confused by natural differences in the definition 
of terms and in point of approach that we are in urgent need of 
reorientation as to the nature and scope of this alleged dichotomy. 
The need is only more evident when we consider that the question 
seems essentially a question of fact and as such capable of determina- 
tion. 

It is the thesis of this paper that the distinction between immedi- 
ate and reflective experience is a perfectly clear experienced differ- 
ence between two kinds of facts. The ecritic’s terminology may for- 
bid the use of these adjectives in designating the difference, but the 
difference is not thereby nullified. The adjectives express the atti- 
tude of common sense, and hence on a theory expressly based on 
common sense are well chosen. ‘‘Experience,’’ however, is not the 
unambiguous term or relation which the pragmatist at times seems 
to consider it; it has its margin as well as its focus, and what occurs 
in the margin or behind the scene is as real and as operative as what 
occurs in the focus or in immediate apparency. An empirical theory 
of knowledge and of nature can not afford to disregard or minimize 
the importance of this background in its insistence, its perfectly 
legitimate insistence, on the immediate traits of the foreground. 
Hence, the second thesis of this paper is the rejection of the prag- 
matist’s dichotomy if it is intended as dividing two distinct kinds of 
experience, but a reaffirmation of that dichotomy if it is intended 
as dividing two connected foci or phases of every experience. 

I am aware that my second thesis will strike many readers as a 
concession fatal to the logic of instrumentalism. To admit that 

1A reéxamination of the problems discussed in the writer’s paper on ‘‘Im- 


mediate Experience’’ presented at the 1927 meeting of the Western Division of 
the American Philosophical Association, at Minneapolis. 
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every experience is both immediate and mediate certainly seems 
like skating on very thin ice, too thin to resist the idealist’s absorp- 
tion of the object in the process of judgment or the critical realist’s 
displacement of the existence by the essence or some other possi- 
bility which equally sets knowing adrift with nothing secure to tie 
to. The ice will prove stronger, I trust, than these fears suppose, 
and if not we must take the consequences. It is one thing, as we 
shall see, to argue that all experience contains or involves inference, 
It is quite another thing—though the pragmatist seems to have ac- 
quiesced unquestioningly in the critic’s assumption that the two 
things are one—to argue that therefore no experience is immediate. 
The knowledge relation is not ubiquitous. But in denying its ubi- 
quity we must not lean over backward and forswear in effect the 
continuity and functional interaction between the immediate and 
inferential phases of experience, when it is precisely this continuity 
and functional interaction which instrumentalism distinctively and 
explicitly affirms. It is irony, indeed, to fall into the very trap from 
behind which we have so zealously eluded in front. 

To make the matter more specific, the instrumentalist recognizes 
clearly enough that inference has its immediate phase, that we are 
dealing here with ‘‘immediate’’ quales, meanings, and ‘‘inferential’’ 
elements having to do with the relations between these immediate 
elements or objects ; here the immediate and the mediate are ‘‘ phases”’ 
of the experience, the continuity is emphasized. But when we come 
to immediate experience, we find the continuity denied; we are sup- 
posed to be concerned with an independent kind of experience be- 
cause here, we are told, no inferential phase is involved or presup- 
posed; the object, qualities, or meanings experienced stand firmly 
on their own feet. Now it is this assertion of independence that 
troubles me, not because I am predisposed against it—my bias by 
feeling is quite the opposite—nor because of the dialectical argu- 
ments which have been repeatedly brought forward to refute it, but 
because of certain empirical facts which stand in the way. These 
facts can be pointed to, I believe, and if there is no mistake in this, 
they can not be dismissed as a confusion of an on-going experience 
either with the existential, causal conditions which underlie it, or 
with an alien content supplied by subsequent reflection in retro- 
spection. The pragmatist’s claim that the critics’ arguments rest on 
such confusion is admissible only if immediate experience signifies 
a phase of behavior, that which is focal, attended to at the moment, 
and as such self-contained or non-problematic. The claim makes 
pragmatism savor more of dogmatism than of empiricism if it re- 
gards what is immediate in this focal phase of experience as exclusive 
and final spokesman for the experience as a whole. It has become 
a commonplace in psychology, thanks largely to the work of psycho- 
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analysis and of behaviorism, that a much larger part of our be- 
havior than we suppose is directed by agencies of which we are un- 
aware at the time. These agencies presumably we experience, mar- 
ginally, or sub-consciously, and if we experience them, they can not 
be brushed aside in toto as purely existential, underground condi- 
tions, and not in any sense an affair of inference or cognition. 
Doubtless it will be urged that these agencies in any case are con- 
fessedly non-reflective, habit mechanisms, mere nervous integrations, 
in short, purely physiological in character. It would be rash and 
futile to meet a sweeping affirmation with a sweeping denial. But 
the pragmatist is in grave danger of deserting his empiricism in de- 
ciding this matter a priori and in blinding himself to similarities 
in function in attending to differences in structure. What is needed 
ig more painstaking empiricism. 

The following argument will show first, that Mr. Dewey more 
than once admits that immediate experience involves reflective ele- 
ments; secondly, that immediacy as a phase of experience is unde- 
niable; thirdly, that there are three distinct types of experience 
in which this aspect of immediacy is exhibited, the recognition of 
which would settle much of the confusion about the meaning of 
‘“immediacy’’; and finally that in each of these three types of ex- 
perience elements of inference are as a separate phase also involved. 

Professor T. V. Smith has significantly remarked ? that in calling 
attention to the element of thought in those experiences which are 
apparently most immediate, the critics have claimed no more than 
Mr. Dewey himself has on several occasions admitted. Professor 
Smith, however, regards this admission as a mistake. Speaking for 
himself, and perhaps for pragmatists in general, he contends that 
the distinction between immediate experience and reflective experi- 
ence loses much of its value unless it answers sharply to a descrip- 
tive difference in two kinds of experience. And that this is in 
fact the case he is convinced. The distinction is not only an ex- 
planatory device, but a complete descriptive difference as well. 
What is of chief interest here, however, is the kind of passages to 
which Professor Smith refers, and the fact that they are suggestive 
of our second thesis. A few of these passages follow: 

‘“‘No experience having a meaning is possible without some ele- 
ment of thought. But we may contrast two types of experience, 
according to the proportion of reflection found in them.’’® 

“That something of the cognitive ... enters in as a catalyzer 


. in even the most w#sthetic experiences, seems altogether prob- 
able,’’ 4 


2“*Dewey’s Theory of Value,’’ The Monist, Vol. XXXII, No. 3, July, 1922. 
8 Democracy and Education, p. 169. 
4 Essays in Experimental Logic, p- 394. 
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‘* All this is not to deny that some element of reflection or infer- 
ence may be required in any situation to which the term ‘experience’ 
is applicable in any way which contrasts with, say, the ‘experience’ 
of an oyster or a growing bean vine.’’ ® 

In explaining his meaning here, Mr. Dewey expressly adds: ‘‘But 
it is indispensable to note that, even in such cases, the intellectual 
element is set in a context which is non-cognitive and which holds 
within it in suspense a vast complex of other qualities and things 
that in experience itself are objects of esteem or aversion, of de- 
cision, of use, of suffering, of endeavor and revolt, not of knowl- 
edge.’’ ® 

Mr. Dewey, then, does not mean, it would seem, to deny the 
presence of inferential factors in immediate experience. What he 
does deny, and what we agree in denying, is the ubiquity of the in- 
ferential relation within this experience. The immediacy belongs 
not to the experience as a whole, not to the experiencing, but to 
something within the process that is experienced. If thought is an 
indispensable element in the process, equally indispensable is the 
literal presence or givenness of a thing or quality or somewhat, as 
the case may be. It is this element in the situation which is func- 
tionally objective that Mr. Dewey is emphasizing. The following 
passage can not be too often quoted until the point is settled. 

.. in every event there is something? obdurate, self-sufficient, wholly 
immediate, neither a relation nor an element in a relational whole, but terminal 
and exclusive. Here, as in so many other matters, materialists and idealists 
agree in an underlying metaphysics which ignores in behalf of relations and 
relational systems, those irreducible, infinitely plural, undefinable and indescriba- 
ble qualities which a thing must have in order to be, and in order to be capable 
of becoming the subject of relations and a theme of discourse. Immediacy of 
existence is ineffable. But there is nothing mystical about such ineffability; it 
expresses the fact that of direct existence it is futile to say anything to one’s 
self and impossible to say anything to another. Discourse can but intimate 
connections which if followed out may lead one to have an existence. Things 
in their immediacy are unknown and unknowable, not because they are remote 
or behind some impenetrable veil of sensation or ideas, but because knowledge 
has no concern with them. For knowledge is a memorandum of conditions of 
their appearance, concerned, that is, with sequences, coexistences, relations. 
Immediate things may be pointed to by words, but not described or defined. 
Description when it occurs is but a circuitous method of pointing or denoting; 
index to a starting point and road which if taken may lead to a direct and in- 
effable presence. To the empirical thinker, immediate enjoyment and suffering 
are the conclusive exhibition and evidence that nature has its finalities as well 
as its relationships.§ 


On this point I do not see that anything remains to be said. Be 


5 Ibid., p. 3. 

8 Ibid., p. 4. 

7 These italics are mine; the others, the author’s. 
8 Experience and Nature, pp. 85, 86. 
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the causal, existential conditions of an experience whatever you 
please, the experience is a revelation of something that is self-con- 
tained, given indefeasibly as it is, and this is so regardless of whether 
the experience in question involves thought or not, regardless, that 
is, of whether ‘‘immediate experience’’ is regarded as a separate 
kind, or only as a distinct phase, of experience. The ravages of 
transcendence, of what is inferential, hypothetical, or uncertain 
simply do not and can not touch this qualitative immediacy. As 
Mr. Bertrand Russell puts the point, though in a somewhat different 
connection, the difficulty with any doctrine which identifies the 
“datum’’ or the given with what is mental or an appearance is its 
failure to explain what is meant by appearance or ‘‘seeming.’’ ‘‘If 
a dream or a table ‘seems’ to be one sort of thing while it is ‘really’ 
another, we shall have to admit that it really seems, and that what 
it seems to be has a reality of its own. Nay more, we only arrive 
at what it ‘really’ is by an inference, valid or invalid, from what 
it seems to be. If we are wrong about the seeming, we must be 
doubly wrong about the reality, since the sole ground for asserting 
the table composed of electrons and protons is the table that we 
see, i.e., the seeming table. We must therefore treat ‘seeming’ with 
respect.’’ ® 

Now the point I wish to insist upon here—my first thesis—is 
that the percept or what functions terminally in the act of percep- 
tion is the object; you do not infer that you experience it, you do 
experience it. There is nothing within the percept, as Mr. Dewey 
has pointed out, to make it mental, a subjective appearance or illu- 
sion. The bent stick in the water is certainly as real as the straight 
stick. The one or the other acquires the status of an appearance 
in the derogatory or logical sense only relationally, not as terminal 
or as an existence, only as connecting or failing to connect in virtue 
of further consequences with a prior expectation, suggestion, or idea. 
If this is clear, we need not shy at our second thesis, which is that 
perception is a background as well as a foreground, an experiencing 
relational process as well as an experienced terminal percept or 
object; hence inferences may accompany the percept, and they may 
prove mistaken, but the percept remains indisputable. This dis- 
tinction needs, however, to be considered in detail. 

It is evident that perception is a complex process and that in 
attempting to fix what is immediate we must discriminate generic 
differences in what is revealed in perception. Following Dewey, 
Whitehead, and Russell, let us say that what is experienced is in 
every case an event. An event may be of different orders, levels, 
or kinds. I think we can distinguish in Mr. Dewey’s position three 
types of events, each of which is characterized by its peculiar im- 

® Philosophy, p- 128. 
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mediacy: (1) events as pure existences, (2) events as esthetic ob- 
jects, objects immediately had or enjoyed, and (3), events as manip- 
ulatory or consummatory objects. Let us consider each in turn. 

Events in the first sense are existences, occurrences, nature in 
process of passage as given in immediate sentiency, that is, apart 
from meanings, things known, which are additive and extraneous 
to events on this first level. The term ‘‘sentiency’’ answers to what 
Mr. Russell has in mind when he says that perception is essentially 
a mode of ‘‘sensitivity.’’ We are invited to set aside our habit of 
looking upon perception as a mode of knowledge and regard it be- 
havioristically as a response. Our attitude will be more sympathetic 
if instead of interpreting lower reactions in terms of higher reac- 
tions, as the idealist does, calling the lower ones implicit judgments, 
we start with the reactions of the lower biological organisms and 
come up the seale. If we approach the problem in this way, may 
we not agree that at some stage in evolution there emerges mind, 
on the side of the experiencing, and meanings on the side of the 
experienced? Let us say that an event as a pure existence becomes 
an ‘‘object’’ when it embodies a meaning, but not before. The fol- 
lowing passages from Experience and Nature throw light on this 
conception of events as pure existences: 

Speaking of ‘‘consciousness’’ as a word of unsettled signification, 
Mr. Dewey remarks: 

On the one hand, it is employed to point out certain qualities in their imme- 
diate apparency, qualities of things of sentiency, such as are, from the psycho- 
logical standpoint, usually termed feelings. The sum total of these immediate 
qualities present as literal ends or closures of natural processes constitute 
‘*consciousness’’ as an anoetic occurrence. This is consciousness wherever 
meanings do not exist; that is to say, apart from the existence and employment 
of signs, or independently of communication. On the other hand, consciousness 
is used to denote meanings actually perceived, awareness of objects: being 
wide-awake, alert, attentive to the significance of events, present, past, future. 
It is a lexicographic matter, which will not be discussed, whether the word 
should be employed to denote two such different affairs. What is important is 
that the difference in the nature of the things should be registered, and that 
false ingenuity should not be expended in reducing the one to the other.1° 

Again speaking of these immediate qualities, Mr. Dewey says: 

To say that they are felt, is to say that they come to independent and in- 
trinsic existence on their own account. The proposition does not mean that 
feeling has been extraneously superadded to something else, or that a mode of 
extrinsic cognitive access to a purely physical thing has entered intrusively into 
a world of physical things. ‘‘Feeling’’ is in general a name for the newly 
actualized quality acquired by events previously occurring upon a physical level, 
when these events come into more extensive and delicate relationships of inter 
action. More specifically, it is a name for the coming to existence of those 
ultimate differences in affairs which mark them off from one another and givé 
tkem discreteness; differences which on the physical plane can be spoken of 


10 Hxperience and Nature, p. 298. 
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only in anticipation of subsequent realization, or in terms of different numerical 
formule, and different space-time positions and contiguities. . . . Thus qualities 
characteristic of sentiency are qualities of cosmic events.11 


The question which we can do more to raise than answer is 
whether this immediate feeling or sentiency is utterly devoid of an 
inferential phase. It is not argued that on this low level where 
communication or language and the recognition of meanings have 
not yet emerged, there is a logical inference. But there must be 
what rightly or wrongly Mr. Russell calls ‘‘ physiological inference’’ 
built upon the conditioned reflex. We seem to be in a predicament, 
for this ‘‘physiological inference’’ is not as much of an inference 
as Mr. Russell takes it to be, and it is not as purely physiological 
as the pragmatist takes it to be. In one respect the felt quality 
is final, exclusive, irreducible, «mmediate; but in another respect 
it is instrumental, incomplete, prophetic, mediate. The instrumen- 
talities of language and communication are in fact only the perfee- 
tion or the extension of a selective and adaptive experience which is 
im some sense already present and functioning in the work of the 
distance-receptors. I do not mean to push behaviorism to the point 
of denying that in the former or higher level a distinctively new 
operation emerges; but equally are we not justified in denying the 
continuity and similarity. Like the full-fledged perception of the 
higher level, this felt quality of sentiency is an invitation to action. 
It not only is had but it is used; it is a potentiality as well as an 
actuality, a stimulus as well as a response, a part of a larger whole, 
or process, as well as a whole in its own right. It is admitted that 
there is no recognition of meaning as meaning, no signification or 
sign, in short, nothing answering to a logical inference. None the 
less, the functional analogues of these operations are present in the 
earliest functioning of the distance-receptors. The ‘‘sentinel’’ of 
the herd feels the presence of an approaching danger, though he 
does not know that he feels it. In Mr. Mead’s terminology, the 
stimulus is a ‘‘gesture,’’ an ‘‘indication’’ of an oncoming act; the 
stimulus brings forth an appropriate response (a gesture) in the 
‘‘sentinel,’’ and this response in turn is the appropriate cue for the 
concerted action of the herd. The point I wish to insist upon is that 
it is impossible to get back to a feeling—the analogue of the percept— 
which is devoid of a leading or mediating function. Even on this 
first level of sentiency experience is temporal as well: as spatial, a 
somewhat-more-than-physiological process; what is now is charged 
With what is to come, manifests tendencies which are held in check 
in response to opposing and changing stimuli. 

Consider in support of this thesis the following passages from 
Mr. Dewey: 


11 Ibid, p. 267. 
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An organism with locomotion is as vitally connected with the remote as well 
as with the nearby; when locomotor organs are accompanied by distance-recep- 
tors, response to the distant in space becomes increasingly prepotent and 
equivalent in effect to response to the future in time. A response toward what 
is distant is in effect an expectation or prediction of a later contact. Activities 
are differentiated into the preparatory, or anticipatory, and the fulfilling or 
consummatory. The resultant is a peculiar tension in which each immediate 
preparatory response is suffused with the consummatory tone of sex or food or 
security to which it contributes. Sensitivity, the capacity, is then actualized 
as feeling; susceptibility to the useful and harmful in surroundings becomes 
premonitory, an occasion of eventual consequences within life.12 

And the following: 

Complex and active animals have, therefore, feelings which vary abundantly 
in quality, corresponding to distinctive directions and phases—initiating, medi- 
ating, fulfilling or frustrating—of activities, bound up in distinctive connections 
with environmental affairs. They have them, but they do not know they have 
them. Activity is psycho-physical, but not ‘‘mental,’’ that is, not aware of 
meanings. As life is a character of events in a peculiar condition of organiza- 
tion, and ‘‘feeling’’ is a quality of life-forms marked by complexly mobile and 
discriminating responses, so ‘‘mind’’ is an added property assumed by a feeling 
creature, when it reaches that organized interaction with other living creatures 
which is language, communication. Then the qualities of feeling become sig- 
nificant of objective differences in external things and of episodes past and to 
come. This state of things in which qualitatively different feelings are not 
just had but are significant of objective differences, is mind. Feelings are no 
longer just felt. They have and they make sense; record and prophesy.1% 


{t will be noted that Mr. Dewey recognizes explicitly that this 
first level is psycho-physical, although not yet mental. What needs 
to be emphasized, I think, is that this psychical character of the ex- 
perience comes much nearer to being mental (as Mr. Dewey uses 
this term) than many of Mr. Dewey’s utterances suggest, though 
my interpretation may be at fault, and though there are numerous 
other passages which counter-balance this over-emphasis on im- 
mediacy by emphasizing the continuity between the different levels. 
In any case, my point is that every feeling as a distance response 
carries an expectation of a further response; the sense of smell, for 
example, puts an animal in readiness for things to come. It indi 
cates, if you accept this term at its minimal value, even if it does not 
sigmfy, later stages in what is a single act. James argued, it will 
be recalled, that if the dog has no concepts, nevertheless he has what 
might be called ‘‘recepts.’’? This is what I have in mind. We do 
not need to agree in terminology if we recognize that the feeling or 
felt quality experienced on the first level is not merely sensory but 
sensori-motor, operating after the fashion of a conditioned reflex, 
as a response to correlated tactual and distance stimuli where the 
tactual stimulus is not directly presented but ‘‘suggested.’’ I do 


12 Ibid., pp. 256, 257. 
18 Ibid., p. 258. 
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not think this element of ‘‘suggestion’’ is absent from the most ele- 
mentary feeling. Hence I question whether we can admit anything 
sharply answering to this first level of events as pure existence 
(save as a phase of events), that is, events that are not ‘‘objects’’ 
or ‘‘meanings’’ in the virtual and operative sense that I have ex- 
plained. 

When Mr. Dewey, explaining the difference between a feeling 
and a feeling that makes sense, adds, ‘‘That is to say, differences in 
qualities (feelings) of acts when employed as indications of acts 
performed and to be performed and as signs of their consequences, 
mean something.’’?* I agree, but I believe that sensitivity is se- 
lective from the beginning, actualizing certain qualities in prefer- 
ence to others because of their practical value, without awareness 
of course. Mr. Dewey distinguishes a feeling which makes sense 
from a mere feeling by saying that in the former ease there is dis- 
crimination, identification, reference to a directly possessed meaning, 
and that what makes this possible is language. I should say that 
this statement tends to overlook the fact that there is a perfectly 
definite type of behavior—responses which are gestures, hence in- 
dicative, though not significant gestures or symbols—which enacts 
this discrimination, identification, or reference, before consciousness 
as a noetic occurrence emerges. Mr. Russell seems to me to carry 
his ‘‘physiological inference’? much too far, and I do not argue 
that all conditioned reflexes are inferences; but we must distinguish 
between cases such as that in which a baby cries when it sees a 
candle which has been accompanied previously by terrifying noises, 
and cases in which the percept or felt quality is accompanied by a 
readiness for, expectation of, a pointing to, something not directly 
given. The former type of case is perhaps a nervous integration. 
The latter, however, contains a felt future reference; the percept 
is not only a felt quality, complete in itself, immediate, but is an 
invitation to action, charged with what is to come, where what 
is expected may not come, as when a child looks for the first time 
into a mirror. We may say, if we like, that the readiness or ‘‘ex- 
pectation’’ is as immediate as the percept, since it is as directly had 
or possessed, but we can not cover up the fact that the expectation 
may be mistaken (I do not say that it may be in error, leaving 
the question open as to whether the felt. expectation is sufficiently 
ideational to constitute judgment, my present opinion being that 
there is no sharp dividing line) while the percept can not possibly 
be mistaken. 

With regard to this first level, we may conclude that it harbors 
temporal mediacy as well as spatial immediacy, that in one phase 


it is as precarious as in another phase it is reliable. In so far as 
14 Ibid., p. 258. 
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the experience of this level ‘‘refers’’ to a future, in so far as the 
future thus gets into the present, it is an ‘‘inferred’’ future in that 
it is a possibility that may not be capable of realization. Even so 
far as the experience is merely physiological, the sensitivity is two- 
dimensional, a distance-experience as well as a tactual-experience, 
an immediate mediacy if you please, if not inference. 

We pass now to Mr. Dewey’s conception of ‘‘esthetie objects’’ 
which marks the second level of events, so far as immediacy is con- 
cerned. The objection which challenges attention here is the ques- 
tion whether, if an object is expressly defined as an event which has 
acquired a meaning, there can be a non-cognitive object, an object 
enjoyed, but not known. However that may be, what is important 
for the moment is that it is admitted, nay definitely affirmed, that 
esthetic objects, no less than objects of knowledge, are cases of mean- 
ings. This is important because it exposes the frequent misrepre- 
sentations of the conception of immediate experience manifested in 
the charge that the esthetic for Mr. Dewey is that residuum of sheer 
immediacy of existence that remains when all that is meaningful 
and ideal in an experience is ignored. Immediacy, of course, is ad- 
jectival, not substantive, and it imposes no limitation on the content 
of the thing experienced, though it requires that whatever this con- 
tent be, whether rich or poor, it have a ‘‘sense’’ or ‘‘coherence’’ 
of its own (these terms are Mr. Dewey’s), needing nothing that it 
does not already possess to complete it. 

But to return to the aforementioned objection, there is nothing 
hypothetical or questionable about the esthetic object, unless it be 
counted so that fire be found to burn, water to quench thirst, and 
that in general qualities ‘‘ingredient’’ (Mr. Whitehead’s term) in 
events recur as associated in definite patterns. Admit that objects 
are events transformed, events informed with meanings, so that the 
objects are as indefeasibly a part of nature as are the events, then 
why should we not suppose that where on the level of events (the 
lower level of events) we are aware of ‘‘qualities,’’ on the level of 
cbjects we are aware of ‘‘characters,’’ ‘‘meanings’’? If the quality 
may be experienced in and for itself, why not the meaning or ob- 
ject? The second experience exhibits a thing more complex indeed, 
but as immediate, as self-contained, as the first. To protest that this 
experience of a meaning is not a having of a thing, but a having of 
an essence or an appearance, not a direct enjoyment, but an inter- 
pretation, a judgment, really means, does it not, that this particular 
object does not exhaust the meaning of the event, that the event can 
issue in other objects, objects that are better for certain purposes; 
it can not deny the reality of the object in its present esthetic con- 
text. As a candidate among competing possible meanings of the 
event, the object as so taken is inferential, a cognitive meaning; but 
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where not so taken the object exhibits itself as the immediate phase 
of the experience, and is an esthetic meaning. As Mr. Dewey says: 

Empirically, things are poignant, tragic, beautiful, humorous, settled, dis- 
turbed, comfortable, annoying, barren, harsh, consoling, splendid, fearful; are 
such immediately and in their own right and behalf. If we take advantage of 
the word esthetic in a wider sense than that of application to the beautiful and 
ugly, esthetic quality, immediate, final, or self-enclosed, indubitably character- 
izes natural situations as they empirically occur. These traits stand in them- 
selves on precisely the same level as colors, sounds, qualities of contact, taste 
and smell. Any criterion that finds the latter to be ultimate and ‘‘hard’’ 
data will, impartially applied, come to the same conclusion about the former. 
Any quality as such is final; it is at once initial and terminal; just what it is as 
it exists. It may be referred to other things, it may be treated as an effect or 
as a sign. But this involves an extraneous extension and use. It takes us be- 
yond quality in its immediate qualitativeness.15 


The sentences quoted go to the heart of the issue which is here 
raised, the question whether immediacy is a unique and separate kind 
of experience or one phase of experience, a phase which normally 
so absorbs attention as to render the inferential phase negligible. 
An esthetic object qua esthetic is wholly immediate, a meaning in- 
deed, but an embodied meaning, an existent or object. If it could 
speak for itself, as Mr. Dewey aptly says, it would proclaim, ‘‘I 
may have relatives but I am not related.’’2® Or as he elsewhere 
puts the point in speaking of objects, ‘‘They have significance with 
respect to their consequences: but they have perspicuous and co- 
herent sense of their own.’’17 Or again, ‘‘Knowing, believing, in- 
volves something additive and extrinsic to having a meaning.® All 
of this is willingly granted; but it leaves the point at issue in this 
paper untouched. ‘There is no reason whatever, so far as I ean see, 
to conclude from such statements (nor do I claim that Mr. Dewey 
does so conclude) that an object which is now terminal, had, an ex- 
istent in its own right, can not also be in the same experience, though 
in a different capacity, relational, cognitive, problematic. As an 
existent, an object, one meaning of an event, what is revealed in 
the experience is esthetic and can not be convicted of error. But as 
indicated, signified, or suggested on the basis of something else, the 
experienced event is not only had, but inferred, and may be er- 
roneously inferred. 

An esthetic object is a meaning. Now what makes the meaning 
esthetic is that it is had or given. But what makes the meaning 
cognitive, non-esthetie, is that it is a thing meant,’ a thing that the 


15 Ibid., p. 96. First italics mine. 

16 Tbid., p. 87. 

17 Ibid., p. 271. 

18 Tbid., p. 322. 

19 The following passage from Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 245, sup- 
ports my thesis. ‘‘It may be true that any experience which can properly be 
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pragmatist can speak of as existentially or causally (in contradis- 
tinction to inferentially) conditioned only by slurring over the part 
which the mind plays in the physiological and physical integration. 
It is freely granted that what is regarded as unconscious inference 
may in a given case be nothing but a substitute-stimulus, a con- 
ditioned reflex. But can we safely conclude from such instances 
that in every case where there is no then-and-there awareness of a 
symbolic function there is nothing but a substitute stimulus? Can 
there be no symbolism without an explicit noting of the symbolism? 
In answering this question radical empiricism has made more of 
a show of being radical than of being empirical. It is time to be 
realistic. Experience seems to me to be full of symbolism, a more 
or less continuous passage of suggested meanings where attention 
naturally falls on the thing suggested rather than the suggesting, 
the symbolic function. The presence of this function, for the time 
being marginal (the meaning residing in the object rather than in 
idea), is discriminated and unmistakably attested in memory of the 
event, though memory, of course, is fallible and at times superadds 
a sign function that was not there. In supporting these contentions 
and the main drift of the argument with an illustration, let me cite 
a remarkable passage in Mr. Dewey’s early writings (a passage which 
after a considerable search I have finally found) .?° 

In distinguishing carefully having or being from knowing, Mr. 
Dewey uses the illustration of experiencing the smell of a rose. 
After describing the steps in the experience in a brutally serial order 
where the experience is taken as typifying sheer immediacy, a 
succession of feelings in which each replaces the previous one, he 
takes the experience on a higher level. ‘‘We will imagine,’’ he says, 
‘that the final G assumes this form: Gratification-terminating-move- 
ment-induced-by-smell. The smell is still present; it has persisted. 
It is not present in its original form, but is represented with a qual- 
ity, an office, that of having excited activity and thereby terminating 
its career in a certain quale of gratification. It is not S, but 3; 
that is, S with an increment of meaning due to maintenance and ful- 
filment through a process. S is no longer just smell, but smell 
which has excited and thereby secured.”’ 


termed such comprises something which is meant over against what is given or 
there. . . . We may call these situations, if we will, knowledge situations (for 
the reflective function characteristic of knowledge is present), but so denominat- 
ing them does not do away with their sharp difference from those situations in 
which the critical qualification of facts and definition of meanings constitute 
the main business. To speak of the passing attention which a traveler has 
occasionally to give to the indications of his proper path in a fairly familiar 
and beaten highway as knowledge, in just the same sense in which the deliberate 
inquiry of a mathematician or a chemist or a logician is knowledge, is as con- 
fusing to the real issue involved as would be the denial of any reflective factor.’’ 
20 Influence of Darwin on Philosophy and Other Essays, p. 83 passim. 
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Mr. Dewey significantly, immediately adds, ‘‘Here we have a 
cognitive, but not a cognitional thing. In saying that the smell 
is finally experienced as meaning gratification (through intervening 
handling, seeing etc.) and meaning it not in a hapless way, but in 
a fashion which operates to effect what is meant, we retrospectively 
attribute intellectual force and function to the smell [I would say 
that the smell had this intellectual function whether we attribute 
it to it later or not]—and this is what is signified by ‘cognitive.’ 
Yet the smell is not cognitional, because it did not knowingly in- 
tend to mean this; but is found, after the event, to have meant it.’’ 

Such utterances seem to me to be crucial. Meaning a thing, and 
meaning to mean it, we may agree, present a difference of which 
only the instrumental theory has taken adequate account. But 
meaning a thing is more than having a thing, more than an immedi- 
ate experience. It involves, as Mr. Dewey explicitly affirms, ac- 
quaintance, familiarity, recognition. ‘‘To be acquainted is to an- 
ticipate to some extent, on the basis of prior experience. . . . If one 
is acquainted with the smell of a flower it means that the smell 
is not just a smell, but reminds one of some other experienced thing 
which stands in continuity with the smell. There is thus supplied 
a condition of control over or purchase upon what is present, the 
possibility of translating it into terms of some other trait not now 
sensibly present.’’?* Precisely, but this renders the claim that im- 
mediate experience is a separate kind of experience nugatory, at 
least so far as the general run of our experiences go. It means 
further that where this symbolic reference functions in the fringe of 
an experience, though it needs a subsequent re-cognition to make it 
explicit and hence perhaps is better termed a taking than a know- 
ing, yet may be a mis-taking if not an error. Immediacy and cog- 
nition hence are phases, rather than detached and sundered kinds, 
of experience. Though in the immediate phase percept and ob- 
ject are one, appearances are unimpeachable existences, at the same 
time in the mediate phase the appearance is precarious and may 
not turn out to be what was meant. Subsequent action is the test. 
A problem can arise at any point in our experience, but the problem 
always has and must have a specific character, originating in and 
returning to a field of unquestioned meanings or objects. I do not 
see how we can avoid this conclusion once we have admitted, and 
rightly admitted, that esthetic objects are meanings. Meanings are 
not only had (esthetic) but are also meant (cognitive), and in the 
latter respect any meaning (but not all meanings) is open to ques- 
tion. 

Of the third and remaining sense of immediacy, that of the ma- 


21 These italics mine, the former the author’s. 
22 Ibid., p. 82. 
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nipulatory or consummatory object, there is space here only to sug- 
gest in conclusion the general drift of a discussion which I intend 
to supply in a separate paper.** I am interested here in bringing 
Nature,’’ read at the 1926 meeting at Chicago of the Western Division of the 
into a single unified scheme Mr. Dewey’s behaviorism, specifically 
his conception that the consummatory or what I[ should here eall 
the physical object is something fulfilling, but for this very reason 
lying beyond cognition; Mr. Whitehead’s objective relativism, the 
time-space status of the physical object with reference to the percip- 
ient event; and M. Bergson’s indeterminism, the future as repre- 
senting the field of the contingent. 

The immediacy of the consummatory object is a theme im- 
portant on its own account, but especially important in relation 
to the much-misunderstood immediacy of the esthetic object. It 
has been exceedingly difficult to drive home the thesis that the es- 
thetic object, what is generally meant by ‘‘the object of immediate 
experience,’’ is in no sense an object of knowledge. The pragmatist 
himself seems at times to have missed the full import of his thesis. 
While denying in theory that the esthetic object is either true or 
false, in his zeal to defend this object or this immediacy from the 
eritic’s imputation of error, he has unwittingly contended that this 
object is in effect true. That is to say, in denying that esthetic 
objects and qualities are subjective, mental, psychological, in af- 
firming that they are objective, facts of nature, the pragmatist has 
seemed frequently to have overlooked the signal difference between 
facts of an esthetic character and facts of a physical character and 
has seemed to have argued that the former are facts in the same 
sense as are the latter. It is this confusion of esthetic immediacy 
with consummatory immediacy which gives point to our previous 
analysis discriminating the inferential and esthetic phases in what, 
because the latter is focal and dominant, the pragmatist calls es- 
thetic experience. It was argued that a perception as esthetic is 
complete in itself, an immediate object or character of nature, but 
also that a perception is a thing or meaning signified, an affair of 
knowledge, and always is, as such, hypothetical in that it has refer- 
ence to a possible contact. It is this experience of contact as ful- 
filment which is meant by the immediacy of the consummatory 
object. 

If we bear this distinction in mind, we have perhaps a some- 
what new and promising point of view from which to approach the 
realist’s chief objections to immediate empiricism. I refer to the 
realist’s charge that the finality imputed to immediate experience 
is refuted by experience itself; that perception is notoriously de- 


23 This treatment was sketched in a paper, ‘‘A Behavioristic Conception of 
American Philosophical Association. 
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ceiving, that to assert the finality or the immediacy of the perceptual 
object is simply to ignore illusions, delusions, the time and space 
differences between the occurrence of the stimulus and the response, 
in short, the inevitable disparities between the ‘‘epistemological ob- 
ject’? and the ‘‘ontological object.’’ This line of objection points 
to important facts which the immediate empiricist must account 
for, and which are not accounted for when the doctrine of the es- 
thetic object is overworked. 

It has been argued that perceptual qualities, though immediate 
as esthetic or as objects of enjoyment, are nevertheless cognitively 
distant qualities, symbolic. There is ground for believing that as 
an affair of knowledge, perception, save in those instances where 
it functions in union with a fulfilling contact actual or possible, 
not only may not, but does not, present a physical object veridically. 
The reason is that since perception is a distance experience, though 
esthetic qualities are not affected by this distance, physical qualities 
are. In its physical status, an object in perception is spatially 
and temporally distant; it is neither here nor now. As a distant 
object, the physical object is hypothetical, contingent, undetermined. 
The futurity of the physical object in perception represents possi- 
bilities not yet actualized or determined. The hypothetical char- 
acter of the object gives way to a determined meaning when the 
distance has been traversed, when the distance qualities of the ob- 
ject, which as Berkeley recognized are signs, leads, indices, are con- 
summated in the direct manipulation or control of the contact ob- 
ject. The physical object is then no longer extrinsic; it is terminal 
and fulfilling. Meaning which was ideal, a distance quality of the 
object, an idea or a perception, becomes fulfilled in the consummatory 
object. The immediacy of this object is that of use and control, 
not the immediacy of enjoyment. It is like the immediacy of the 
esthetic object in that it goes beyond cognitive awareness, but unlike 
it in that it is a thing used, fulfilling a recognized intent, a working 
object, which for physical science and our practical instrumental 
activity is far more important than a thing enjoyed (though further 
and richer enjoyment is thereby effected). 

In conclusion it may be said that the ultimacy of the esthetic 
cbhject is merely the ultimacy of one meaning of an event. When 
the perceptual experience is an affair of a cognitive rather than of 
an esthetic meaning, that is, when the question is one of knowledge 
rather than what is immediately had, the object immediately experi- 
enced is not and can not be final. It points to a distant goal, a pos- 
sible or conceivable contact (I say ‘‘conceivable’’ so as to include 
sub-experiential scientific objects such as electrons, atoms, ete., which 
on our theory are neither conceptual fictions nor intrinsically inde- 
pendent of experience, but are rather things that could be experienced 
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tactually if our contact-receptors were sufficiently refined). The 
consummatory object, as the idealist justly maintains, is an object 
mediated by inference, but also, as the pragmatist maintains, it is 
more than an affair of knowledge, for as given in its use it is im- 
mediate and no longer a thing to be known. 

D. A. Pratt. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


“ALL YE KNOW ON EARTH AND ALL YE NEED TO KNOW”’ 


F Keats’ theory is correct, if all one knows and needs to know is 

what constitutes the essence of beauty, I am wondering if we are 
not in a sorry plight, for is there not still a veil drawn across the face 
of Beauty through which no seeker after its nature has as yet been 
able to see clearly in order to determine adequately what the essence 
of beauty is? My reason for holding that beauty needs further 
definition is that I can not reconcile two theories: one with regard to 
the nature of beauty and the other with regard to the esthetic value 
of the portrayal of evil. The one theory is that beauty is that which 
causes a resonance of sensation through one’s whole being; ‘‘it is the 
perception or action which stimulates simultaneously the mental life 
in its three aspects: feeling, intelligence, and will, and produces 
pleasure by this general stimulation.’’? The other theory is that 
‘factual art is quite as much an image of evil as of good; there is 
nothing devilish which it has not represented. And this part of art 
is often of highest esthetic merit.’’* In other words, the nature of 
the subject-matter is quite indifferent. Consequently, one’s whole 
mental life may be harmoniously aroused in the presence of art that 
depicts the evil. For example, Von Stuck’s Salome may cause the 
esthetic experience just as Millet’s The Gleaners or, in music, Men- 
delssohn’s Wings of Song. 

1M. Guyau, Problémes de l’esthétique contemporaine, p. 77. Though the 
thought, quoted here, is Guyau’s, it will be recognized as representing a rather 
generally accepted esthetic theory. Even if certain estheticians do not agree 
with this view, many of them hold that the appeal is made by the beautiful 
object to both the intellectual and emotional aspects of the mental life. If one 
holds this latter view, I think there would be still difficulty in maintaining the 
theory that ‘‘the devilish is often of highest esthetic merit.’’ The reason for 
maintaining this position should appear in what I am about to say in the 
article proper. 

2 DeWitt Parker, The Principles of Asthetics, p. 33. It will be recalled 
that this view of Parker’s is also the view of those who worry lest some 
thinkers confuse ethical with esthetic problems. Moreover, Guyau says that 
many people are appealed to only through the lower feelings, such as sensual 
love or vengeance and these people want representations which will stimulate 
these emotions. He adds that such works have no future, for art lives by the 
feelings by which society lives. But surely one can not regard these emotions 
as esthetic. 
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With regard to this second theory, the following point occurs to 
me. If one wants to establish the fact that the image of the evil is 
just as potent a force in stimulating the esthetic experience as any 
other, it is difficult to understand why he should hold that the esthetic 
attitude is one in which the whole mental life is harmoniously 
aroused, or even the intellectual and emotional aspects of that mental 
life. 

Furthermore, if the subject-matter is indifferent, the logical posi- 
tion for one to adopt seems to be that of some of the modern schools: 
the impressionists, the post-impressionists, and the cubists, who re- 
gard plastic form as alone of esthetic worth. Their view that line 
and color and light are of utmost importance and that the subject- 
matter lacks esthetic worth is the conception for one to adopt if he 
supports the two theories that have been mentioned. If the beauty 
of the picture Salome is simply in the color, as has been suggested,’ 
one wonders why the attention of the beholder should be distracted 
from that color by the picture of a damsel with the head of John the 
Baptist. It would be more logical to paint only ‘‘the simple loveli- 
ness of gold and red.’’ An objection to such procedure is that ‘‘ab- 
stract form divorced from a clue, however vague, of its representa- 
tive equivalent in the real world, is sheer nonsense.’’* But it is hard 
to understand this objection when we are told that we must abstract 
‘from the appeal of the subject-matter, and consider only the plastic 
means in their adequacy and quality as constituents of plastic 
form,’’® if we are to criticize a picture adequately. If the elements 
of plastic form should be considered alone when one criticizes a pic- 
ture, it would seem as if they alone constitute the object that arouses 
the esthetic experience. This would certainly be the case if one 
criticizes the picture from the point of view of its beauty, its esthetic 
worth. In short, if subject-matter is indifferent, why would not 
blotches of beautiful color have as much esthetie worth as the world’s 
so-called masterpieces ? 

If, on the other hand, it is true that many pictures in the large 
galleries owe their ‘‘reputation and preservation almost solely to the 
character of the subject-matter,’’ ®° one wonders whether there is not 
agreat deal to be said with regard to the need of considering subject- 
matter as a significant part of a picture. It seems evident that the 
attempt to abstract from subject-matter is an artificial attempt. The 
picture appeals as a whole and not simply as color plus lines. And 
this Mr. Barnes admits. When this point is conceded, then we can 
not regard the subject-matter as indifferent and we have still the 

2 Of. ibid., p. 104. 

4A.C. Barnes, The Art in Painting, p. 313. 


5 Ibid., p. 96. 
6 Ibid., p. 96. 
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question before us as to how one can respond with the integrated self 
to the portrayal of what is morally revolting. 

The person who agrees with the view presented here, that is, with 
the view that a picture, or any other so-called work of art, that causes 
a feeling of revulsion is not beautiful—if we mean by the beautiful 
what Guyau means—such a person does not necessarily hold a moral- 
istic theory of art. He does not necessarily hold that a picture, to be 
beautiful, must arouse moral admiration. He may regard the good 
as a concept that is distinct from the beautiful. Yet there is a tend- 
ency to maintain that he who asks that the morally revolting be kept 
out of art is judging art from the point of view of the good rather 
than from that of the beautiful. Such is not of necessity the case. 
One can ask for the unified, the harmonious, the proportioned, the 
restrained in art without requiring the portrayal of that which points 
a moral. 

Plato has been criticized for holding a moralistic theory of art, 
for requiring that the poet or the musician create something of ethical 
worth in order to arouse the esthetic experience. Yet there is no real 
justification for such a criticism of Plato’s admonitions as the founder 
of an ideal state; for it was as a legislator of the state and not as an 
esthetician that he decided on the subject-matter and style of poetry 
and the characteristics of the other arts.? He thought that the mind 
tends to become like that by which it is surrounded. His educational 
problem, then, was so to environ the mind as to develop the best in it. 
The subject-matter of the poetry was to be such that noble characters 
would be portrayed for the Greek youths to regard as exemplars. 
The style was to be in keeping with the subject-matter. With regard 
to dramatic art, he held that the imitation, by youthful actors,’ of 
what was illiberal and base should be avoided, for the guardians were 
to dedicate themselves wholly to the maintenance of freedom in the 
state. He feared the debasing effect of the imitation of what is 
ignoble. Recent experiments in educational dramatics support 
Plato’s theory. Plato referred very favorably to pantomimic gentle- 
men, but he believed that there was no place for them in his state. 
He suggested the exclusion of all musical harmonies except the strain 
of freedom and the strain of necessity. He wanted those rhythms 
that were expressive of the courageous and harmonious life. He 
wanted the exclusion of all artists who could not discern the true 
nature of the beautiful and the graceful. Plato does suggest, it is 
true, that grace and harmony are the twin sisters of goodness and 
beauty and bear their likeness. He does state that the artist who is 
gifted to discern the true nature of the beautiful and the graceful 

7 Cf. Republic, §379 and §607. 


8 It will be remembered that Plato was considering only those youths who 
were later to become guardians. 
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will create such works that the youths may dwell amid fair sights 
and sounds. The rhythm and harmony of music will find their way 
into the innermost places of the soul. But he does imply that, for 
him, beauty and goodness are two distinct concepts. Had his chief 
concern been esthetic problems, he doubtless would have developed 
more in detail a very interesting theory, to which he did make ref- 
erence, as has just been indicated, i.e., the theory of the qualities that 
he regards as essential both in the moral act and in the esthetic ob- 
ject. Such a theory certainly needs further definition. But my spe- 
cial point now is to show that Plato should not be accused of holding 
a moralistic theory of art. 

Up to this point, I have been attempting to suggest that one can 
not respond harmoniously with the integrated mental life to what is 
morally revolting. The devilish does not, consequently, have highest 
esthetic merit, if we consider subject-matter as of any significance 
when one contemplates a work of art and receives therefrom an 
esthetic experience. But I have added that such a view does not 
limit one to a moralistic theory of art, a theory which has been er- 
roneously ascribed to Plato. Just as, in the theoretical field, ‘‘we all 
endlessly war against the essential narrowness of our consciousness, 
we live looking for the whole of our meaning,’’® so, in the esthetic 
field, our response is to the whole object as it presents itself to us and 
not to some colors or lines, if the object is a painting, apart from their 
context. 

Moreover, if the knowledge that will satisfy our needs is the 
answer to the metaphysical question as to the nature of beauty, if 
such knowledge is the truth that sets free, it seems a great mistake to 
conclude that the art which represents evil is of highest esthetic 
merit. Guyau, who, as we noted, does hold that works of art may 
appeal primarily to the egoistical and violent feelings, does maintain 
that immoral art is very inferior even from the esthetic point of 
view.° Should we not maintain, with these points in mind, that one 
ought in art to seek what has eternal value? 


Marsorie S. Harris. 
RANDOLPH-MACON WoMAN’S COLLEGE. 
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L’Exigence Idéaliste et le Fait de l’Evolution. Epouarp Lr Roy. 
Paris: Boivin et Cie. 1927. Pp. xvii + 270. 
The work of Bergson, since his retirement from the Collége de 
France, has been earried on with modest piety by his disciple, Pro- 
fessor Edouard Le Roy. L’Exigence Idéaliste et le Fait de VEvolu- 


9J. Royee, The World and the Individual, p. 56. 
10Cf. L’art au point de vue sociologique, p. 381. 
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tion is, as its author says (p. xvii) a course of lectures and not a 
book, a course given from Bergson’s former chair in 1925 and 1926, 
It is essentially an examination of the several theories of evolution 
to discover which best satisfies the exactions of idealism. 

Idealism in M. Le Roy’s eyes is any philosophical tendency which 
(1) defines all being by ‘‘thought,’’ and (2) subordinates all being 
to whatever dominates and governs thought. Thought, however, as 
one might expect from a Bergsonian, is not conceptual thinking, but 
is ‘‘any operation of knowledge whatsoever, or rather the movement 
which binds together these diverse operations and of which they 
constitute the phases, in short the integrated activity of the mind 
(l’esprit), in so far as that activity is oriented towards knowing”’ 
(p. vil).2. Such a notion of ‘‘thought’’ includes images, feelings, 
desires, notions, velleities. It connotes above all action: ‘‘elle n’a 
rien d’une ‘chose,’ rien d’une immuable ‘nature’’’ (p. x). (But, 
as a matter of fact, it must have, for otherwise how would anyone 
ever recognize it?) The proofs of idealism thus conceived are 
familiar enough to American readers. They consist primarily in 
variations of the egocentric predicament: the impossibility of think- 
ing of a world beyond thought, the impossibility of thinking of gen- 
erating thought, since the non-being of thought is unthinkable (p. 
xi), the impossibility of explaining thought by materialism, since 
materialism is ‘‘by nature incapable of understanding itself, in- 
capable of reconciling the phenomenon of its own elaboration with 
the theses it affirms’’ (Jb.). This is in brief the ‘‘exigence idéal- 
iste.’’ It is obvious that there are enough ambiguities in at least 
the first two of these theses to prove almost anything. 

The problem of this course was to reconcile this doctrine of 
idealism with the fact of evolution. For evolution seems to show 
minds appearing on earth after matter and idealism seems to render 
such a contingency incredible. The recipé for the reconciliation is 
familiar to readers of Bergson; it consists in showing that evolution 
is ‘‘creative,’’ that it proceeds by ‘‘invention,’’ which demands life 
—or thought—as a condition of thought’s existence. 

Naturally the first problem to be solved by a person following 
this program is that of matter. There can be for idealism no ab- 
solute matter, cut off from thought. But nevertheless there does 
exist something which is different at least in degree from thought 
and which is called matter. How can its existence be explained! 
By the conception of thought as ‘‘becoming,’’ as a process without 
a substratum. M. Le Roy takes great pains to show the senescence 

1‘‘Movement’’ is an inadequate translation of ‘‘le mouvement’? in this 
place. M. Le Roy is thinking of a sheaf of movements which—in spite of his 


‘‘anti-substantialism’’—he can not avoid conceiving as movements of a moving 
something. ‘‘Le mouvement’’ is both the motion and the moving something. 
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of ‘‘things’’ in science, almost as great as M. Meyerson’s to show 
the opposite. The ‘‘thing’’ is simply a less rapid becoming; if it 
were possible to conceive of a zero degree of becoming, it would be 
possible to think of absolute ‘‘things.’’ But such a conception is 
impossible and the word ‘‘matter’’ ‘‘designates essentially a type of 
order in the succession of phenomena, of events in thought’’ (p. 
16). This type of order is, to telescope the argument, that of habit, 
which is a retardation of vital energy, a fixation of inventiveness, 
a freezing of thought into patterns. This is historically—though 
French writers do not like to admit it—the rhythm found in Schel- 
ling’s naturphilosophie, imported into France by Victor Cousin and 
grafted upon the French tradition, as it appeared in Maine de Biran, 
by Ravaisson. To be sure, habit is not an individual trait as it was 
in Biran, but ‘‘ pre-individual’’ and ‘‘transindividual,’’ as it already 
was in Ravaisson. One might note, however,—what Biran noted 
and his successors straightway forgot—that habit has two opposite 
effects. It sometimes deadens and sometimes sharpens consciousness. 
The repetition of experience tends to eliminate the purely sensory ele- 
ments, but it quickens and improves the motor. This simple fact 
is not utilized by M. Le Roy. 

Matter, then, is the habits of life; it is, so to speak, dead life. 
Hence life can not arise from matter, though matter could arise 
from life—as it did in Plotinus. That life could not arise from 
matter is proved by noting that material change is on the whole in 
the direction of lower ‘‘potentials’’ from higher; one sees in the 
inorganic world chemical destruction more frequently than chemical 
synthesis. Vital change, on the other hand, moves from lower to 
higher; living beings manufacture elaborate chemical compounds 
which still present difficulties for the chemist. Such a movement is 
a statistical accident—M. Le Roy should add, ‘‘in the inorganic 
world’’—whence life appears to move from the probable to the im- 
probable. Such a chemical passage is usually effected—I rely on 
M. Le Roy here—by the action of very high temperatures or of the 
ultra-violet rays (p. 73). But heat will not answer our needs be- 
cause it is ‘‘destructive rather than creative,’’ ultra-violet radiation 
is inadequate because there is just as much now—its source being 
the sun—as there ever was, yet spontaneous generation does not 
occur. Therefore life must be eternal (p. 131). 

It will be observed that the real crux of this argument is sta- 
tistical. It involves the problem of the occurrence of the improbable. 
But, as many logicians have pointed out to vitalists and theists, the 
occurrence of an improbable event is in itself no evidence of its cause. 
Every time one throws a coin the probability of heads is 1/2. The 
probability of throwing ten heads in a string is (1/2)?*. If one 
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throws ten heads in a string, it seems almost miraculous. But when 
one throws a coin ten times, some order is bound to result. I have 
just tossed a nickel ten times and it came down one tail, three heads, 
two tails, one head, three tails. The probability of just that order’s 
occurring is (1/2)1°, but because we have no name for that order 
and therefore fail to recognize it when it is repeated, we think it— 
illogically—more probable than a more easily recognizable order, 
We often indeed call such order no order at all. Shall I therefore 
conclude that a throw of ten heads in a string is evidence of life— 
i.e., cheating—whereas any other order is not? If not, why is the 
occurrence of an improbable event any more evidence of cheating 
than the occurrence of a probable? If the improbable kept recur. 
ring, the matter would be vastly different. But it admittedly oe- 
curred but once and occurs no more. It has, that is, all the ear- 
marks of an accident. 

There is perhaps no need of analyzing the rest of this ingenious 
and interesting book, since it is concerned with matters of a strictly 
biological nature which, moreover, do not lend themselves to brief 
treatment. They are used by M. Le Roy to prove the thesis of crea- 
tive evolution which envisages the whole world, so to speak, evolving 
under the impetus of a single force, this force differentiating itself 
in the well-known Bergsonian manner. Because of the materializ- 
ing effect of habit, mechanistic theories of evolution explain the 
lower reaches of life better than the higher, whereas vitalistic 
theories explain the higher better than the lower. Thus our author 
refuses to choose between Darwin (i.e., neo-Darwinism) and La- 
marck, but insists on the necessity of utilizing both. But even a 
combination of these two types of doctrine does not explain the oc- 
currence of new forms of life. That can only be explained by a 
doctrine which he ealls neo-vitalism, which will grant free play to 
physies and chemistry, but will assert stubbornly that the physico- 
chemical machine which is organic is different from that which is 
inorganic in that it can build and repair itself, ‘‘There is,’’ says 
M. Le Roy (p. 244), ‘‘deep within life, a power of invention capable 
of sharing in the play of the environment and even at times of 
taking the initiative in utilizing it and in exploiting it; in other 
words, life has its own exactions, its distinctive and original tenden- 
cies; and that is why physics and chemistry give neither always nor 
everywhere an exhaustive explanation of it. That is what the word 
‘vitalism’ means to me.’’ This power is, of course, the soul, which, 
however, is not a ‘‘thing’’ among other things, but an élan orienteé. 
Life is ‘‘trans-mechaniecal,’’ not anti-mechanical.? 


2M. Le Roy sums up his arguments for neo-vitalism as follows: 1° analyse 
des caractéres généraux de la vie comparés & ceux de la matiére; 2° examen de 
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The direction of life in evolution is towards a concentration of 
thought. Thought in the early stages of evolution was diffused and 
vague. The various stages in organic development have been marked 
by greater psychical precision until man represents the stage which 
sums up and transcends all the others. Why thought should take 
this direction rather than another can not obviously be answered 
by biology. It must be answered by a study of that sphere in which 
the movement of thought is most recognizable, in the history of hu- 
man culture. This will be the object of a volume to follow, Les 
origines humaines et l’évolution de l’intelligence. 


GroRGE Boas. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Notes d’Epistemologie Thomiste. LL. Not. Louvain: Institut Su- 

périeur de Philosophie. 1925. Pp. vii + 248. 

These are essays, their author insists in his preface, bound to- 
gether by a single object—the attempt to show what the Thomist 
tradition might contribute to the modern problem of knowledge. 
That contribution is exhibited in five essays on the Thomist doctrine 
of knowledge, in one (‘‘Le Réel et 1’Intelligence’’) in which authority 
is derived rather more from John of Saint Thomas than from 
Thomas himself, two directed against the Kantian solution, and 
finally two appendices. It is in the second appendix that the plan 
of the book is made clear. The question is raised there—‘‘ Comment 
poser le Probléme de la Connaissance?’’ From the manner in which 
that question is to be posed the contribution of each of the eight 
essays to the dominant purpose of the book becomes definite : knowl- 
edge does not attain to a representation or psychic double of reality, 
but to reality itself—not all reality, but an aspect of it more or less 
limited to the measure of our faculties. That this is so, moreover, 
must be shown, not demonstrated, and it can be shown either directly 
by positive analysis or indirectly by pointing out the contradictions 
of idealism; in turn the essays make both approaches. 

The essays concerned with the problem of knowledge, with the 
“Cogito’’? and with immediate realism are lucid retranslations of 
contemporary discussions to the Aristotelian terms of Thomas. The 
apprehension of quiddities (in which the understanding can make 
no error), the making of judgments (in which questions of truth 
and error enter), the return of the soul upon itself and its appre- 
hension of its own acts, are presented in a context and manner which 
lead to the hope that here at last the fine Aristotelian subtlety will 
be turned again upon the epistemological problem. But instead, once 
l’improbabilité énergétique inhérente aux opérations vitales; 3° discussion du 


transformisme et des faits de tendance, de paresse, d’ankylose, d’habitude, qu ‘il 
nous présente en foule. 
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the elements of the philosophy have been stated as a credo, the author 
turns to controversy. Professor Noél has no difficulty finding con- 
tradictions in Kant, but his confusions shed little light on either the 
philosophy or on the problem of knowledge. Chiefly he finds scant 
value in the Kantian distinction of noumena and phenomena; but 
the analysis proceeds in broad contrasts and with little critical dis- 
tinction. He is complacent in the face of the destructive Kantian 
criticism of the principle of sufficient reason, for Thomism and 
Aristotelianism seem clearly to be based on a dogmatic affirmation 
of faith in reason. ‘‘Il semble done qu’il n’y ait, pour affirmer les 
choses et notre pouvoir de les atteindre, qu’un chemin, celui du 
dogmatisme, qu’il croie 4 son pouvoir, qu’il pose par une affirmation 
initiale la pierre angulaire de l’édifice philosophique. Cette af- 
firmation est justifiée par sa necessité méme. Sans elle il n’y a plus 
de pensée, ¢’est la ruine de tout, e’est 1"homme devenu semblable aux 
souches inanimées’’ (page 69). The very confidence betrays Kantian 
inquietudes, but it is made resolute to bluster past them. ‘‘Ils [the 
works of Charles and Maréchal on Kant] demontrent ainsi trés ef- 
ficacement la valeur du thomisme. N’est ce point le privilége de 
qui tient la verité de comprendre ses adversaires mieux qu’ils ne se 
comprennent eux-mémes ?’’ 

There are, then, for one who will read the sections devoted to 
Aquinas, suggestive indications in the reorientation which the Thom- 
ist statement of the problem permits. But the affirmations of faith 
on which they are based grow rather less interesting than the doc- 
trinal consequence which might thereafter be drawn from them. It 
is to be regretted that Professor Noél bends most of his efforts either 
to a dogmatism of principles in his own philosophy with only casual 
elaboration of some shreds of doctrine, or to a criticism of the system 
of his idealistic opponents with no analysis of fundamental principles. 
Perhaps such regret is only the expression of a preference for the 
positive, rather than the indirect, posing of the problem of knowl- 
edge—or more probably it is a disappointment that the excellently 
expressed principles of Thomistic-Aristotelianism were not tried on 
some of the more recently expressed problems of logic and meta- 


physics. Ricuarp McKeon. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Dialectic. Mortimer J. ApuEer. (International Library of Psy- 
chology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method.) New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., Inc. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co., Ltd. 1927. ix -+ 265 pp. 

Mr. Adler makes a valiant attempt to breathe life into the de- 
cayed art of dialectic. He views it as ‘‘the kind of thinking which 
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takes place when human beings enter into dispute or when they 
carry on in reflection the polemical consideration of some theory or 
idea [v]. . . . It is an intellectual process in which all men engage 
in so far as they undertake to be critical... [v], . .. is incon- 
siderate of entities outside of discourse [32], ... is the way in 
which human opinions are opposed to one another, defended, as- 
sailed, criticized and combined [27], . . . deals with oppositions and 
dilemmas [170], ... and is in part a process of recognizing the 
opposition of assumptions and definitions; and seeks to resolve this 
opposition by formulating a third set of propositions to include the 
conflicting ones [75].’’ 

On his interpretation, the logic of systems is the science of 
the structure of conversation; the dialectical process is practically 
identified with system generalization; and the resolution of dialecti- 
eal difficulties is achieved by finding a common matrix for incom- 
patible terms, propositions, and systems. All terms are taken as 
constituents of propositions, all propositions as constituents of 
postulated systems, and all systems as parts of more inclusive sys- 
tems without end. After showing dialectic’s place in human con- 
versation, he proceeds to an analysis of systems and logic. Here, 
unfortunately, if dialectic requires the ability to make and emphasize 
distinctions, the author is not so able a dialectician as could be de- 
sired. He can enunciate such horrendous propositions as: ‘‘with 
regard to an isolated proposition . . . the dialectical maxim is that 
itmay be or may not be true, which means that it can be neither true 
nor false’ (p. 194). ‘‘The law of contradiction holds that if p is 
true, its contradictory not-p is false. This is a material implication’’ 
(p. 252). ‘‘ Arguing about the facts . . . are the common errors of 
human conversation’’ (p. 107). ‘‘To assert a proposition as fact, 
therefore, is to take it out of the field of implications . . .’’ (p. 184). 
“The truth of this implies the truth of that; the truth of that 
presupposes but does not imply the truth of this ...’’ (p. 156). 
These are all false, though after considerable metagrobolizing and 
substitution of terms, an indulgent reader can make them both 
sensible and obvious. Thus the last should read: ‘‘The truth of 
this materially implies the truth of that; the truth of that materially 
implies the truth of this; but from the that we do not infer the this.”’ 
Difficulties are multiplied by the confusion of logic with system- 
form, and by the fact that no sharp distinctions are made between 
implications, entailments, and inferences. And not evén with the 
greatest willingness to make translations is it possible to squeeze an 
intelligible meaning out of the assertion that contradiction is a rela- 
tion between the realms of actuality and possibility, and never be- 
tween entities in discourse, or that two distinct propositions can not 
have an identical term in common (pp. 191-195). 
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He characterizes philosophic inquiry as being concerned with 
the employment of the dialectical method ; ‘philosophy has no specific 
problems to solve, and, like dialectic, is both impractical and impar. 
tial. But just as a principle of universal tolerance, which condones 
every vice, is an inhuman ethical doctrine, so the principle of ab.- 
solute impartiality, which allows every folly, is an unphilosophic 
tenet. To defend it, it must be denied, for defense requires par- 
tiality and selection. That which can not be defended except at the 
price of self-contradiction, is surely not a basic principle of phil- 
osophic inquiry! 

Though Adler has not completely succeeded in determining the 
nature of discourse, or the importance of dialectic for philosophy, 
he has nevertheless pointed to an interesting extension of the logic 
of systems to other realms than symbolic logic and mathematics, to 
which it has hitherto been restricted. This work (together with 
Buchanan’s Possibility) is the first to present a detailed description 
of this method, and should, to that extent, prove of interest to tne 
lay reader. 


Pauut WEIss. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Emergent Evolution and the Development of Societies. Wiu1aM 
Morton WHEELER. (The New Science Series.) New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 1928. Pp. 80. 


The first chapter is a popularization of the author’s address at 
the Congress of Philosophy in 1926; the second is a survey of the 
work of ‘‘some early and contemporary organicists.’’ After a brief 
presentation of the general principle of emergence, it is said that 
non-human societies are as superorganisms obviously true emer- 
gents, in which multicellular organisms function as the interacting 
determining parts (p. 25). The peculiarities of social emergence 
bear an interesting analogy to those of mind (p. 26). Predatism, 
parasitism, symbiosis, and the biocoenoses mark such emergents of 
varying degrees of integration (pp. 27-8) ; in insect phylogeny no 
less than thirty independent cases have been traced (p. 32). By 
combinations of colonies of insects, super-superorganisms are formed. 
Human societies above the level of the horde are such super-super- 
organisms, which have developed innumerable interrelated groups 
and associations (p. 36). Most insect societies have an ontogeny 
and grow to an adult stage like an organism, but human society now 
grows by a kind of interstitial swarming except in processes of col- 
onization (pp. 37-8). Emergent organizations must be assumed to 
be the work of the components themselves; the new science is t00 
drastic for emergent deities (pp. 39, 41). Social organization in 
the human species may lead to individual degeneration; as M. Rob- 
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erts has suggested, the human forebrain may be only a malignant 
growth (pp. 43, 47). 

The second chapter is stimulating, even though sketchy. It is 
followed by a useful and interesting bibliography. 

The book is a contribution to the current discussion not merely 
because it comes from a scientist of standing, but, in particular, be- 
cause it may help the emergent views to include the data of social 
evolution in spite of the old criticisms which have long been effective 
against organismic theories of society. Wheeler says that much 
of the latter might have been avoided had the social organicists 
frankly appealed to emergence, since the analogies between different 
organic levels may be very general or vague without destroying their 
essentially organic character (p. 58). This statement seems to me 
to point in the right direction, although if the analogies are very 
general and vague it is possible that the term ‘‘organic’’ as applied 
to them must be taken in a general sense, somewhat as in the work 
of Whitehead. One might amend the statement by saying that the 
general resemblances or analogies are those of monads with monadic 
characteristics, of which both individual organisms and societies 
exhibit special cases or exemplifications. 

The argument, if carried further, would seem to need a more 
detailed study of the various levels and sub-levels of human social 


organization, and the relations of integration and differentiation 
there. With regard to individual degeneration under social condi- 
tions, this, of course, can neither be established in a brief book nor 
dealt with in a sentence; but it is at least to be hoped that human 
society is one of those emergents which ‘‘need not be novel in its en- 
tirety’’ (p. 19), but which leaves opportunity for individual de- 
velopment where the forebrain is allowed to function. 


GeEorGE P. CONGER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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Criterion. Any IV, Fase. XIII. Filosofia d’amenitat it sub- 
limitat: P. M. d’Esplugues. El Totemismo y la Historia de las Re- 
ligiones: R. A. Latcham. Robert Walsingham, carmelita, mestre de 
Teologia d’Oxford a primeries del segle XIV°: B. F. Xiberta. A 
propos de la Summa contra gentiles: A. Berten. L’esperit del 
Crisitanisme segons Tolstoi i Dostoiewski: A. Palau. 

GIORNALE CrITICO DELLA Finosoria IrautaNA. Anno IX, Fase. 
III. La religione e lo Stato in Machiavelli: F. Alderisio. Carteggi 
inediti del Lamennais con Italiani: A. Gambaro. Verita e realta 
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secondo H. Maier (continua): A. Ferro. Uno scambio di lettere tra 
Vittorio Cousin e Pasquale Galluppi: E. Di Carlo. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR Psycuo.tociz. Bd. 107, Heft 1 bis 4. Zur 
Psychologie des Kleinkindes. Experimentellpsychologische Arbei- 
ten—Vorwort: Charlotte Biihler. Die Entwicklung der Korperbe- 
herrschung beim Kinde im ersten Legensjahr: C. Biihler u. L. Spicel- 
mann. Die Affektwirksamkeit von Fremdheitseindriticken im ersten 
Legensjahr: C. Bihler mit H. Hetzer u. F. Mabel. Das erste Ver- 
stiindnis fiir Ausdruck im ersten Lebensjahr: C. Biihler u. H, 
Hetzer. Babytests: H. Hetzer u. K. Wolf. Eine genetische Studie 
iiber Nachahmung: M. Guernsey. Beobachtungen tiber das soziale 
Verhalten im Kindergarten: S8. Wislitzky. Konzentration und 
Ausdauer im friihen Kindesalter: /. Beyrl. Anhang—Zur Normier- 
ung entwicklungspsychologischer Daten: P. Lazarsfeld. 

Giintzberg, Benedykt: Dawid Hume. I. Teorja umowy Spo- 
teezenej. (Osobne odbicie z ‘‘Kwartalnika filozoficznego.’’) Kra- 
kow: Drukarnia uniwersytetu jagiell. Pod Zarzadem J. Filipowski- 
ego. 1927. 94 pp. 

Janet, Charles: Essais de Classification Hélicoidale des Eléments 
Chimiques. Beauvais: Imprimerie Départementale de 1’Oise. 1928. 
104 pp. 

Mignard, Maurice: L’Unité Psychique et les Troubles Mentaux. 
Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1928. xiii- 315 pp. 36 fres. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Prof. Ralph Mason Blake of the University of Washington will 
be on leave of absence from that university during the next academic 
year during which time he will be Visiting Lecturer at Harvard 
University. 

George P. Conger has been promoted from Assistant Professor 
to Associate Professor of Philosophy at the University of Minnesota. 

T. V. Smith and E. A. Burtt have been promoted to full profes- 
sorships in Philosophy at the University of Chicago. 

Professor C. I. Lewis, Harvard University, will conduct 4 
Seminar in Logie during the spring term at Columbia University. 

Professor Madison Bentley of the University of Illinois has been 
appointed Sage professor of psychology at Cornell University, the 
chair which was occupied for nearly thirty-five years by Edward 
Bradford Titchener. 





